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end, and needs to be interpreted by the course of
evolution which is held to tend to it. It is not
too much to say, therefore, that Mr Spencer is only
nominally a utilitarian. His ethical principles are
not arrived at by an estimate of the consequences
of action, but by deduction from the laws of that
" highest life " which is now in process of evolu-
tion. This alliance between evolutionism and hed-
onism will be examined in the following chapter.
At present it is necessary to consider the reasons
which have led other evolutionists to look upon
the new morality as superseding the utilitarian
end.

Mr Spencer's " dissent from the doctrine of
utility, as commonly understood, concerns," he tells
us,1 "not the object to be reached by men, but the
method of reaching it." In other writers, however,
the theory of evolution has not only supplanted
the method of utilitarianism, but also led to a
modification of its principle. The objections they and in
have taken to it may perhaps be summed up by I)rlncll>le-
saying that they consider utilitarianism to look
upon conduct from a mechanical, instead of from
an organic point of view. It prescribed conduct
to a man as if he were a machine with a certain
kind and quantity of work to turn out. His nature
was looked upon by it as fixed, and his social con-

1 Letter to J. S. Mill, in Bain's Mental and Moral Science, jn
721.